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Students of Two 
Countries to Erect 
Monument 


‘American students in Mexico have, re- 

markably enough, managed to begin a piece 
of work for international friendship which 
at the same time rests on a sound emotion- 
al basis and is profoundly practical. It 
has none of the usual sentimetal twaddle 
on the one side nor aimless bustling on the 
other. , 
The young people of the United States 
and Mexico propose to co-operate in the 
creation of a monument to two of their na- 
tional figures. 

The proposed monument is to represent 
Lincoln and Juarez clasping hands across 
the border and will bear on its base the 
inscription in English and Spanish: 

“America has produced two heroes, Lin- 
coln and thee: Lincoln by whom slavery 
died and thee by whom Liberty lives.”— 
Victor Hugo in a letter to Juarez, and also 
characteristic statements by the men them- 
selves. 

The plan originated with a group of A- 
merican students who were studying at the 
National University in the City of Mexico, 
led by Mr. W. I. Kelsey, Michigan State 
Student Secretary, Y. M. C. A. It was en- 
thusiastically received by the Secretary of 
Public Instruction, various student groups 
and President Obregon. A report, by Mr. 
Kelsey says: 

“The important feature of this project is 
not the monument in itself but the cam- 
paign of education involved in acquainting 
the children of each nation with the great 
representative character of the other na- 
tion and thus awakening a feeling of re- 
spect and good will in each for the other. 

“A group of American students and edu- 
cators has thus extended a friendly hand 
to Mexican educators which has been eager- 


ly grasped. The great question now is, 


will the American public endorse this 
friendly act by co-operating in the erection 
of such a monument.” 

We hope they will. And the question oc- 
curs to us: Is it not conceivable that the 
students could not only raise the money. for 
such a thing, but find some artists among 
themselves to create it? Even though the 
monument itself is not the most signifi- 
cant thing, the spirit which is causing it to 
be placed could very well be expressed in 
something beautiful and nobly done as well 
as full of significant meaning. 


THIS PAPER 


Already three sheets of paper have gone 
into the waste-basket in our attempt to 
state a “policy.” So we say the important 
thing first and leave the policy till later. 

We want articles from our readers on 
every aspect of college life. We are in- 
terested in and we expect to deal with 
such various subjects as: liberal education, 
faculties and business men, the college 
press, the relation between athletics, ad- 
ministrators and room rent, college and 
scientific knowledge, the college govern- 
ment, the academic philosophy of life, 
activities, mascots and college wit. We 
want one binding factor to run through 
the whole paper: an attitude which gets 
the full apprection of college life but 
which at the same time wants to know the 
why of everything connected with college. 

OUR DEEPER POLICY 


Long statements of policy usually in- 
terest nobody but their authors, and the 
resolution-making habit never catches an 
idea. Nevertheless THE NEW STUDENT 
is obliged to indicate its direction. 


centers itself around our own education. 

We do not believe it is any longer pos- 
sible for the American college to give an 
education to its students but we still be- 
lieve it is possible for students to get an 
education for themselves in American col- 
leges. 

It came about like this: 

In 1917, American students were sud- 
denly obliged to make choices which in- 
volved possibilities of real destruction and 
Joss of soul. They found that they had to 
decide between fighting and refusing to 
fight. It was a real soul-shattering dilem- 
ma. But more was to come. The Russian 
Revolution did not develop as we thought 
it should. Instead of evolving a democra- 
tic form of government as we expected 
they normally would, the Russians dared 
to deride the democracy of America, to de- 
ride this our religion and our foundation 
belief, and to denounce it not in the name 
of reaction but in the name of humanity. 
Most of us settled it by calling the Rus- 
sians names. Some found themselves 
obliged to reason through the democracy 
they formerly had accepted on faith. 

And so one shock after another unhorsed 
us. The whole world seemed to get be- 
yond control of man and with this control 
went our various little beliefs. We there- 
fore planned to get together in_ little 
groups to discuss the weird and disturbing 
things which were happening. 

Then came the second great surprise. 
We found that people did not want us to 
discuss these things. Often the very edu- 
cational institutions which had offered us 
(Continued on page 2) 


In this third year, we find our problem | 


Holding the Freshman 
In Check 


Ypsilanti, Green Caps, 
and Schopenhauer 


Ninety-eight college papers that have 
appeared on our desk have contained advice 
to freshmen, 

Now that you have received all this ad- 
vice, we are ready to ask you how you feel 
after having followed it for four weeks. 
An irresponsible streak causes us to be 
especially interested in what you think of 
freshmen caps, not because it is important, 
but because it is interesting. 

From the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege at Ypsilanti comes the following: 

“This year marks the first time that Nor- 
mal College Freshmen have had to obey 
Campus rules, but with the increased en- 
rollment each year, it is deemed necessary 
to hold the Freshmen in check.” 

From this we gather that a plan is on 
foot to prevent friction and to expedite the 
handling of large numbers of students but 
the plans puzzle us: 

“Rule No. 1 — Men of the Freshmen 
Class must wear at all times except on 
Sunday and outside Ypsilanti, the official 
Freshmen pots. 

“Rule No. 2 — Freshmen girls must wear 
green ribbons on Wednesdays. 

“Rule No, 3 — Men must remove their 
pots at the command ‘HATS,’ when it is 
commanded by an upper classman.” 

This would seem to make extra work for 
both the upperclassmen and the freshmen 
and will hardly keep freshmen from being 
bothersome. 

“Rule No. 4 — When meeting faculty 
members and Seniors, Freshmen miust re- 
move pots without command.” 

This obliges every senior to watch for 
every freshmen and every freshmen to 
watch for seniors so that instead “of keep- 
ing freshmen in check” it brings them into 
greater prominence. 

“Rule No. 6 — Freshmen must allow up- 
perclassmen and Sophomores precedence 
through doors and on cross walks.” 

This causes every student to “Stop, Look 
and Listen” at every door and cross-walk 
to see whether freshmen, upperclassmen, or 
sophomores, respectively, are coming to- 
ward him. If many “frosh” have to wait 
for “superiors” at one time, there is dan- 
ger of a jam. 

“Rule No. 7 — Fréshmen must learn the 
Normal Field Song at once and always sing 
it standing and uncovered.” 

This also tends to bring freshmen into 
prominence! 

“Rule No. 8 — Freshmen must not smoke 
on the Campus. You owe it to your Col- 
lege. (This applies to everyone.) 

“Rule No. 9 — Never wear a High School 
insignia while on the College Campus, or 
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emancipation, had offered to E-DUCERE, 
to LEAD us OUT, seemed not only helpless 
but even hostile to progress. Many “edu- 
cators” became hysterical in their procla- 
mation of the old truths and dogmas. We 
found that even freedom of speech was 
hard to obtain. Our leaders were struck 
down; the Meiklejohn incident is the latest. 

So during the past months, many of us 
found ourselves asking why we should have 
to feel so uncomfortable in searching for 
answers to our questions in precisely those 
institutions which exist to help us find 
them, and why these institutions should 
insist on dealing with stuff which interest- 
ed them in their youth but which we can- 
not care about. 

With all respect to the older generation, 
some of us become more and more certain 
that they cannot feel the chaos as we do. 
Commencement orators try their best to 
answer with various combinations of the 
old words, faith, hope, love; but we cannot 
experience these words any more. Faith 
in what? Hope for what? Love how? In 
an age of dog-eat-dog, Beauty for us has 
gone sickly sweet; neither ‘pragmatists” 
nor “absolutists” can give us an idea of 
“Truth.” 

The nineteenth century culturally hit 
bottom and that fact is being revenged not 
on our fathers but on us, their children. 
Spiritually, this is an age of ruin—of nau- 


(continued from page 1) 
in the city of Ypsilanti. This also applies 
to other College Insgnia’s. 

“Rule No. 10 — Freshmen must atend 
their class meetings regularly.” 

These seem O. K. to us. 

After reading the whole, we are quite 
amazed at the amount of effort required 
to keep you freshmen “in check.” Most of 
the rules oblige upperclassmen to be more 
conscious of the presence of freshmen than 
ever. We wondered whether it might not 
be easier to let the thing take care of it- 
self. 

And then we happened on the following 
sentence which we had missed: 

« .,.As the campus at Ypsilanti is fast 
becoming one similar to the largest insti- 
tutions, the upperclassmen feel that they 
must begin to act accordingly.” So it was 
not a matter of checking but it was the up- 
perclassmen wanting to distinguish them- 
selves, by following the example of those in 
larger schools! 

Again we were unable to understand. We 
can see no specific improvement in be- 
having like the same frogs in bigger pud- 
dles. 

We are reminded here of knightly honor 
as expounded by Schopenhauer. This was 
a peculiar honor, which depended not on 
what a man was nor on what others 
thought of him so long as they kept quiet 
in his presence, but on what anyone else 
might happen to say; if the commonest 
scamp insulted a knight, the later lost his 
honor completely till he had punished the 
scoundrel. In this way, knightly honor was 
out of the knight’s control; it “lies in the 


sea. We suspect that many of our elders 
retain the nineteenth-century belief in sci- 
ence and knowledge. We cannot share it. 
We need a faith. 

From the fight with God in which the 
youth of Germany and Russia are strain- 
ing and despairing and from the results of 
own struggles, we begin to draw a little 
strength, to form some idea of our future. 
At least we know what must go. 


Mechanization must go. 
A certain scholarly, scientific attitude 


must go. The values for which we are 


searching do not seem susceptible of proof, 
of capture by the “scientific spirit.” The 
faith, the assumptions on which science 
rests are lacking, hence there are no “so- 
cial sciences.” Moreover we need to look 
ahead; and creative thought is different in 
kind from mere knowledge. “Let all the 
representatives of evolutionary science once 
investigate scientifically what of the truth 
of nature and of soul comes to expression 
in these splendor-bearing words which 
form one group: I know, I can, I may, I 
will, it must and I ought. They would at 
one instant become scientifically more dis- 
creet, personally more enjoyable and hu- 
manly more daring.” 

We cannot even accept the leadership of 
the younger men. The forces of decay are 
so strong that we cannot trust a cock-sure 
psychology or a “radical” sociology any 


hand, yes, on the tongue-tip of anyone, and 
may, if this anybody chooses to atack it, 
at any moment be lost forever.” 

The same idea seems to have taken hold 
of upperclassmen. Their honor seems to 
have gone out of their own control and to 
depend no longer on themselves as ordinary 
honor would, but to depend on the first mis- 
shievous Freshmen who decides not to wear 
a green pot. Let one such venture forth 
and the honor of all upperclassmen is gone! 

The office-boy says that the green cap 
system is the beginning of training in col- 
lege to group people into classes higher and 
lower, to have something in America sim- 
ilar to the tinfoil that makes the difference 
between dukes and princes abroad, and to 
set up idolatry (!) to forms and customs 
that insidously destroy men. But we al- 
ways did suspect the office boy of being 
“Red.” 

For our part, we are awaiting discus- 
sion from the freshmen. Does “being a 
good sport” and folowing upperclassmen 
regulations make a machine out of you or 
a pollywog just like a thousand other polly- 
wogs? Do the upperclassmen mean what 
they say about “checking”? freshmen or 
about “drawing the ‘frosh’ class together?” 
If not, is it worth the bother to “revolt?” 
If you choose to revolt, can you carry it 


through without getting egotistical, sore, 

an unlivable individual? Or, if you decide 

that the thing is a fake, can you ignore it 

without its gradually soaking into your 

skin and making a Babbit of you? 
Reply! Reply! 


more than we could the old hand-dried eco- 
nomics. So we are obliged to work out for 
ourselves our creed of faith. We cannot 
well proceed without the equipment of 
technical knowledge, and we still find in- 
spiring friends among our teachers, little 
as the most of these have to give us. So 
what can we do? 


We do not believe it is any longer pos- 
sible for the American college to give edu- 
cation to its students, but we believe it is 
still possible for students to get an edu- 
cation for themselves in American colleges. 


In scores of colleges there exist small 
groups of students who are trying to edu- 
cate themselves, to use the resources of the 
college without being overwhelmed by the 


inanity of the academic life. We suspect 
that there are many individual students 
who do not care to join organized groups, 
who nevertheless have ideas better than do 
many leaders of organizations. Often the 
sanest imagination belongs to the pure in 
heart who are not even conscious of any 
revolutionary tendency. These people 
should be kept in touch with each other. 


Through THE NEW STUDENT we are 
trying to arrange an interchange of ideas 
between them, and with them gradually to 
remold the schools for the use of the pre- 
sent generation. We believe this is pos- 
sible; we also believe it may not succeed. 

D. P. H. 


Excerpts from the letter of a German 


Youth Movement leader in Bavaria: 


“Things are all standing on edge here. 
Tomorrow the maddest conditions may 
break out. We are too weak to do any- 
thing. The reaction knocks everielaee 
down before it........ I cannot write any 
letters—cannot do it because of weariness 


and nausea.”’ 


EDITORIAL COMMENT: The “punish- 
ment” in the infliction of which the United 
States and Great Britain are supporting 
France, falls entirely on the classes in 
Germany who are the hope of a “new or- 
der.” This winter will probably break the 


Youth Movement; it will not break Stinnes. 


Unsolicited Advertising 


Miss Hermine Schwede is going to make 
a tour through the country speaking on 
“The Conversion of a Parlor Socialist.” She 
flatters THE NEW STUDENT by classing 
it with the “Atlantic Monthly,” the “Dial,” 
and the “Nation” as a subtly pernicious in- 
fluence that spreads socialism and poison. 
Miss Schwede is travelling in the employ 
of the National Association for Constitu- 
tional Government, 716 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C., with whom we suppose 
arrangements can be made for lecture 
dates. 
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The Role of Alumni 


By CARLILE BOLTON SMITH 
Cum laude student who refused degree 
from Amherst 


In 1912, Alexander Meiklejohn was asked 
by the Trustees to come to Amherst—to 
They realized that the Pro- 
fessors and the methods were, as a whole, 
He outlined his attitude on edu- 
cation, and they accepted it by making him 
President of the College. Immediately after 
he instituted the changes which he had in 
mind, a group in the Faculty formed an 
By 1928, they had succeeded 
strongly 
against the President, for four reasons. 


revivify it! 


not vital. 


opposition. 
in influencing alumni opinion 


1. They were the old professors of many 
alumni who were attached to them by sen- 
timent. 

2. Alumni—men who went to college for 
so Many varying reasons: business or pro- 
fessional success, football or other athlet- 
ics, custom or a parent’s wish, a desire for 
ready-made truth about life,—are never 
satisfied with what they see in their alma 
mater, and place the blame on any change 
since their graduation. 

8. The faults which older people so gener- 
ally found with the “younger generation” 
during and after the war were centered 
by many alumni on Amherst, and it was 
easy to lay blame on a progressive pres- 
ident, not always following customary 
practice. 

4, The President, immersed in his work 
of creating an excellent liberal college, was 
unable ta give time to publicity which 
would have stated the truth. 

Alumni opinion so influenced was brought 
to bear upon the Trustees. So many minor 
charges were pressed by so many alumni, 
that in order to preserve the peace and 
unity of the alumni organization, the 
Trustees gradually abandoned their policy 
of support and requested President Meikle- 
john’s resignation. Whether they fully ap- 
preciated the excellence and America’s need 
of the work he was doing and were willing 
to sacrifice even that, or whether they did 
not understand, one cannot be sure. I 
should prefer to say the latter, because 
many of the men on the Board are sin- 
cerely interested in the improvement of 
American education. 


How Inform Alumni? 


The thirteen who refused diplomas from 
Amherst this last June did so, not because 
they thought they knew better than the 
Trustees all the detailed facts in the case, 
but because they knew that nothing short 
of the murder of a grandmother would be 
ample cause for stopping the work Meikle- 
john was doing. 

They knew what was being done at Am- 
herst and appreciated its value. Most 
alumni did not know, did not realize what 
was being done, but thought that they did. 
One big lesson which may be learned from 
the Amherst situation is how terribly dif- 


ficult it is to inform alumni so well about 
a college that men whose attitude toward 
life was formed over twenty years ago will 
appreciate the value of the changes made 


since their graduation. To create a really 


liberal college, for the purpose of study- 
ing the life of man intelligently without 
fear or bias, and then to “sell” it by pub- 
licity to thousands of alumni, few of whom 


have kept in touch with education, is a 
task so difficult that no man has ever suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing it. When in the 
past, there have been small improvements 
in college policy, the whole alumni body 
has never been consulted. But alumni 
power is increasing. That they should have 
such influence is a serious charge against 
our colleges. A policy of educating the 
alumni would always be wise, but, that it 
should be necessary in order that the ad- 
ministration may continue, is to give con- 
trol to men in least touch with the college. 


Looking Ahead 


To return, however, to the specific case, 
the Trustees of Amherst have alleged that 
it is their intention to follow Meiklejohn’s 
educational ideas. If that is their plan, 
they have put themselves and the College 
at an inestimable disadvantage for no 
adequate reason, and have a long road to 
travel before they equal what had already 
been accomplished by the spring of 1923. 
Liberal alumni sincerely hope that that is 
their plan, and will keep in close touch 
with the College, and gradually convince 
the Trustees and anti-Meiklejohn alumni of 
their great mistake. A man may be de- 
feated, but a good idea can never be. 


Editorial note: This article raises many 
questions about alumni and college. Alumni, 
reply! 


GOOD NEWS 


So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world! It’s a grand and glorious feeling to 
be able to cease continually crabbing our 
poor old dead educational systems and be 
able to record a hopeful sign of their com- 
ing to life. 

Word has come to us that Princeton has 
abolished the old system of compulsory 
class room attendance. Juniors and Sen- 
iors at Rockford College have unlimited 
cuts. Truly this is a step toward some- 
thing free and individual in education. : 

These innovations imply an alert group 
of students interested enough in what is 
going on in the class room, to come there 
without being forced to do so. Let us hope 
that, like European Students who have 
long been accustomed to such freedom, 
American Students will form the discussion 
habit which in the older Universities is as 
much a part of education as are lectures. 
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European Management 


by 
HANS SELIGO VERLAG 
OETZSCH B/ LEIPZIG 


Military Training 
In Secondary Schools 


By J. T. JONES 
Student at Hampton Institute 


For quite a number of years there has 
been much discussion as to what place mili- 
tary training should have in secondary 
schools. Many support the idea that this 
training is beneficial to the student as a 
promoter of health, while others say that 
it is not only non-beneficial but quite ri- 
diculous, 


Let us, then, discuss some of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of military train- 
ing in the secondary school. In the first 
place, the school is the place where a stu- 
dent learns how to live with people; it is 
the place where the student is able to en- 
large upon his sectional or environmental 
interests and to see more clearly that life 
is a reciprocal affair. The school is the 
place where one’s life is broadened, one’s 
interests are increased, one’s appreciations 
multiplied. There are cerain fundamentals 
taught in the home, but after all, the home 
is comparatively small, and although the 
fundamentals are taught there, the school 
plays a large part in cultivating these 
ideals, and in influencing them either fo 
good or bad. 


Seeing then that pupils, especially those 
in the secondary schools, are in their for- 
mative period, and realizing that the school 
has a tremendous influence in directing the 
lives of these students either for good or 
evil, let us see what part military training 
plays in helping to inculcate into the youth 
the right principles that should direct their 
lives. 

Few persons will deny the fact that obe- 
dience, or respect for law and authority, is 
one of those necessary fundamentals to 
which I have before referred. Military 
training emphasizes the fact that law is 
law, and as such it must be respected. Too, 
military training cultivates another of life’s 
fundamentals, namely, that of self-control. 
We must admit that the routine becomes 
monotonous and boring, but does not that 
in itself tend to increase one’s persistence, 
endurance, and perseverance? Is not the 
individual compelled to subordinate his de- 
sires, and to work for the benefit of the 
group? Is not the idea of individual right 
shown in its right relation? And after all, 
is not military training one of the means 
by which many of the sharp, distinct, indi- 
vidualistic edges of the student can be made 
less prominent? Are not these qualities 
worth while and essential to directing a life 
along the right paths? 

But many of those who advocate military 
training in secondary schools would not be- 
gin to be satisfied with such a summary 
of its benefits. Say they, it makes one 
alert; it makes one adaptable; it makes 
one more capable of analyzing a situation 
and of meeting an emergency; it is good 
training. And the cover under which many 
of our military proponents hide is that 
universal military training tends to insure 
the safety of the nation. 

(continued on page 5) 
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IMPORTANT ISSUE COMING 


Our next issue will describe the Youth 
Movement of Germany and the conditions 
there as seen through. the eyes of nine 
American students who spent the summer 
wth youth movement leaders abroad. This 
will give an interesting basis for compari- 
son with the view of themselves taken by 
the Germans in the special youth movement 
Things of 
the most amazing importance were dis- 
covered by the members of the American 
Mission. Yet they feel very skeptical a- 
bout their ability to give an accurate re- 


edition we published last year. 


port or an adequate picture to those who 
have not been in the German environment. 
Moreover, the situation there is a little 
messy and complicated, to say the least; it 
could not be mastered in two months. In 
spite of this, we guarantee a most inter- 


esting number. 


HOW TO SUCCEED 


A friend of ours, registering at Columbia 
University, stood in line at the office where 
deferred tuition payments were arranged. 
The latest date allowed for payment was 
November first, and several people who 
had the most various reasons for further 
deferment were denied their requests. But 
one big fellow was not to be stopped. “If 
I could only see the Bursar,” said he 
through the side of his mouth, “I bet I 
could get a later date.” 

The following ensued: 

“What makes you think so?” 

“I’m going to play football.” 

“Are you certain of that?” 

“Yes, I’m quite sure.” 

The further deferment was granted. 

We publish this item not because it tells 
anything our readers did not know before 
but because it seems healthy to have it in 
print. We invite comment from our read- 
ers, 
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Young people have a marvelous faculty of either dying or adapting them- 


selves to circumstances. 


Even if they are unhappy—very unhappy— it is 


astonishing how easily they can be prevented from finding it out. 
Samuel Butler—The way of all flesh 


(Cr 


COLLEGE HUMOR 
Including our Babbitt Column 


Hire a Hall? 


A certain young frosh had a girl who 
liked to flirt. One evening he saw another 
student engaged in a petting party with 
her at a dance. Accordingly he sent a 
note to the other student. “Saw you kiss- 
ing my girl last night. Please come up to 
my room and we will settle this matter.” 
The next day he received the following re- 
ply: “Have received your circular letter 


and will be present at the meeting.” 
—Antiochian 


Original Idea of the Week 


(a) Women of Purpose. “....You can- 
not carry on this work of the past genera- 
tion unless you can catch a glimpse of their 
purposes and ideals. R College wo- 
men have been and are women of purpose. 
You can never be a R College Wo- 
man in the fullest sense of the word unless 
you acquire an understanding of their pur- 
poses and ideals, and have the courage to 
strive day by day to attain your goal. In 
speaking of courage, Dr. Van Dyke has 
said: ‘Unless we are brave, we can hardly 
be truthful, or generous, or just or kind 
or loyal’.” ete. 

—Opening Speech of a Dean 


and Goose-Step? 


“...These flags at either side tell their 
story, and there come to me those stirring 
and thrilling words that still echo from the 
days of the great war, “Men of Amherst, 
Guide Right. Forward, March!” 

—Key-note speech of new Presi- 
dent of Amherst College 


Boosting Zenith 


“The graduate from a law or a medical 
course is limited to an audience of fifty or 
a hundred people each week whom he can 
reach by word of mouth and tell about 
G University, while a writer on an 
S—— daily can let three hundred thou- 
sand readers know of the progress of the 
Buldogs during the same time. Join the 
journalism class and help advertise your 
school.” 


Civilization Soon Coming to Morningside 


The President showed that Columbia Uni- 
versity has kept in step with the advance 
of the changing civilization and even ahead 
of it, as in the case when it moved to Morn- 
ingside Heights when it was far from the 
center of the town. He recalled the time 
when communication between this hill and 
the rest of the city was by means of two 
stages running to Broadway and Forty- 
third Street. 

—From the Columbia Spectator 


WHY THE CCLLEGES? 


Something is fundamentally wrong with 
American Colleges. When students emerge 
from them in a state of wide-eyed bewilder- 
ment and, when faced with even the most 
every day realities have no idea what it is 
all about and no equipment for forming 
their own conceptions or judgments, either 
these students are dolts or something has 
happened to stupify them. 

When young people will sit for four years 
and passively accept what ever ideas are 
handed out to them without questioning 
whether or not it is true or whether or not 
they want it, and,then will snatch their di- 
plomas with sighs of relief and prepare to 
settle back for the remainder of their lives 
in an established world it looks as though 
they had acquired an unsound idea or two 
during this “training,” for they are refusing 
to utilize that intellectual alertness which 
socety expects from them. 

It is easy to blame all of this upon the 
faculty, the trustees or someone else. But 
until American students become more con- 
scious of what they are doing and why 
things are so, such blame is mere laziness. 
Students do not have to conform to worn 
out systems, but as long as they sit docile- 
ly by and politely listen to what is being 
said by teachers who are products of the 
same machine, these teachers have a good 
excuse for treating them like the vacuums 
they are. 

Our cry now is for Academic freedom. 
But academic freedom which would “free” 
some of our present student bodies would 
be rather awful. They either have nothing 
to say or are shrieking “radical” sounding 
words which some one else has passed on 
to them, 

Our present system has produced some 
mentally stagnant people. It has also 
stirred up a few sentimental radicals who, 
spluttering about revolt, lose sight of the 
purpose of any education. 

If our colleges can not be influential in 
the development of keen, living people, sin- 
cere and honest in the search for what is 
true, mentally and physically well balanced, 
and with “wide thoughts and much feeling 
for the rest of the world as well as them- 
selves” they must give place to something 
which can. 

LLP; 


Students Lose Another Leader 


Word comes from Mexico City of a stu- 
dent strike in protest against the forced 
resignation of Toledono, the director of the 
National Preparatory School, and the dis- 
missal of several teachers who had been 
his friends. Toledono was young, and was 
a great favorite among the students. His 
ideas dffered from those of the older edu- 
eators. He had made innovations in the 
curriculum. 
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Students Mere Cogs 


Supposing, then, that all of these things 
were true, is military training justified in 
the present overcrowded curriculum of the 
secondary school? 
that confronts us. 


That is the question 
But before attempting 
either to accept or reject military training 
in secondary schools, let us try to discover 
what should be the object of a school. The 
object of a school should be to develop the 
innate potentialities of the student, and to 
enable him to develop himself to the great- 
est extent possible. In this way, the in- 
d.v:dual is able to be of the utmost benefit 
to himself, which in turn, means that he 


can be of the greatest service to mankind 
and to the world. What part does military 
training play in directing the life of a stu- 
dent along these paths? Says the Presi- 
dent of West Point Military Academy, 
“The aim of our type of education is to 
teach boys self-control and _ self-direction 
through submission to authority.” If there 
were no other objecton to military training, 
the one above given would be sufficient to 
warrant its removal from secondary 
schools, for the idea of the school is to 
develop and direct the potentialities of the 
student; whereas the object of military 
training, as expressed by the above quoted 
authority, is to subjugate one’s ideas. 

This brings us back to one of the as- 
sumptions made befcre, namely, that mili- 
tary training teaches respect for authority. 
In fact, it does not, but rather does it teach 
subjugation to authority. It abolishes the 
critical attitude that every student should 
have. It makes him receptive, indolent, 
but even worse than that, (if anything can 
be imagined) it is a direct’ stagnant to ini- 
tiative. The student becomes merely a cog 
in a wheel that works well because of the 
fact that the whole organization is so well 
systematized. Military training kills self- 
reliance, for everything is done for the stu- 
dent, everything is planned for him; every- 
thing is dosed out to him, and he takes it 
as it is. 

Then, military training breaks into the 
regular school program. The student can- 
not prepare his lessons thoroughly and ade- 
quately when his time for study is short- 
ened. The student’s time is broken into, 
and after leaving his academic classes, and 
drilling for an hour, he leaves the drill field 
more tired, both mentally and physically. 
This condition is a direct breach of health 
regulations, and of course, these circum- 
stances are very wholesome under which 
the secondary school student most work, 
are they not? 


Interferes with Work 


Too, the secondary school is_ the 
place where college candidates are pre- 
pared. Many educational authorities have 
made very extensive studies as to the rea- 
sons for the applications of so many de- 
ficient college candidates, and a large per- 
centage of them agree that the secondary 
school in attempting to give a large, broad, 
well-rounded education, succeeds in giving 
a smattering knowledge of many things 
that are not only comparatively non-bene- 


ficial to an education, but that sometimes, 
even serve as an adequate check upon the 
future possibilities of the student . 
Military training, then, breaks into the 
time of the student, and if the student can- 
not get sufficient preparation in the high 
and secondary schols that serve as the con- 
nective link between the elementary school 
and the college, whence does it come? The 
educational problem comes to a proposition 
of this nature—either the secondary schools 
must raise their standards to meet college 
requirements, or the American College must 


lower its standards to account for the de- 
ticient preparation of its candidates. Could 
not some of this time devoted to military 
training be rather aflvantageously used in 
preparing these students to measure arms 
with a similar grade of student in foreign 
countries, and to come up to the standard 
college requirements? Could not some of 
this time be given to allow the average se- 
condary student to add to his reservoir of 
general information by reading some of the 
books that are required of the educated 
man? I do not mean to say that military 
training has no value even in the high 
school, for it certainly is an easy way of 
handling a large number of students, but 
I am only asking the question—lIs the time 
devoted to military training in the high and 
secondary schools used in the best possible 
way? 


Preparation for War 


But if all of these things are true, is not 
military training in secondary schools the 
best way of insuring the safety of the na- 
tion? No; unquestionably, no. Quite 
the reverse. Train a child along mechani- 
cal lines, and he becomes a mechanic: train 
a child in the art of warfare, and he un- 
consciously becomes a militarist. Germany 
is a good example. Under the influence of 
Prussia’s compulsory military system, 
everybody was prepared. The: guns were 
loaded, so to speak, and the question was 
—what petty affair would arise to give the 
men an opportunity to shoot? “But, Ame- 
ricans are not Prussians,” you may say. 
No, but they are human beings, and we 
have no right to believe that their will pow- 
er is so strong and so well controlled that 
they will be able to go to the brink, and 
not slip over. 

Still there is another phase of the ques- 
tion that has a larger influence. What will 
the world think? Already Japan has warn- 
ed America of its tendency towards militar- 
ism. “Why,” says Japan, “does America 
continuously increase its standing army 
when it preaches the diminishing of military 
forces in other countries? Is not there 
room for suspicion? Why so much military 
training and waste of time if America is 
planning for peace? 


Can be learned in a few days 


Moreover, says Miss Edith Hildebrandt, 
“So far as military instruction is concerned, 
military authorities agree that if the 
schools will send them.young men who are 
sound in body and mind, strong in self- 
control, and true in purpose, they can teach 
them in a few weeks, days possibly, all of 
the tactics that could be learned in months 
of high school training.” Says Pope, “A 


little learning is a dangerous thing,” and if 
students are going to get a smattering 
knowledge of a military life that is con- 
stantly changing, it will he harder to get 
these students, in case of an emergency, to 
unlearn and relearn, than it would be to 
instill into them altogether new ideas. 


Physical Education as Substitute 


All of us agree that the school has a tre- 
mendous responsibility in directing the 
lives of those who have entrusted their all 
to it, and certainly, good health is a very 
strong force in determining the future of 
the student. How can this most worthy 
asset be obtained if we do not have the 
military training that will give to these 
students good posture and systematized ex- 
erc:se? The 
same method can be used in the school that 
is used in West Point, namely, a strong, 
well arranged physical education course. 
This course was introduced into West Point 
for the specific purpose of correcting some 
of the many evils that came as a direct re- 
sult of the strict military system. 


The answer is very simple. 


Too, 
physical education emphasizes some of 
those necessary fundamentals that were 
stressed in the beginning of the paper with- 
out the accompanying evils connected with 
military training. Physical training can 
be based upon classes or upon the individ- 
uals; whereas in military training, every 
thing is universal; each student takes what 
the other takes, and little attention is given 
to the fact that “one student’s meat may 
be another student’s po:son.” 


Whole Thing Inconsistent 


Then, there is the inconsistency of 
the school system. Schools, in their poli- 
cies, emphasize the necessity of trying to 
settle misunderstandings upon a _ higher 
basis than fighting; and while preaching 
this doctrine on the one hand, one can 
easily see that schools with military train- 
ing are preparing their students to settle 
their misunderstandings by force; a policy 
that has been denounced ever since the time 
of Edmund Burke. Force, can at the most, 
only remedy things temporarily, and as 
soon as the pressure is removed, the same 
old conditions exist. The school is not the 
place to sow seeds of hate, jealousy, mis- 
trust, suspicion; and military training, 
merely by its existence in the school’s cur- 
riculum, tends to make students think along 
lines that cannot work for the greatest 
good in securing the safety of the nation, 
or of the world. 

America, being the leader of the world, 
must try to make America’s education 
stand for world patriotism, and this is im- 
possible when military training with its 
demoralizing effects breaks in upon the 
life of the student in his most formative 
period. America’s educational system must 
stand for the abolition of wars, but when 
a strong citizen population is trained in 
military tactics, the chance3 are that war 
will be inevitable. Says a socialist, speak- 
ing in the Reichstag, “The whole world 
will side with him who stretches out his 
hands to peace, and woe be to those who 
refuse it.” 
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A Word From 
Amherst Students 


By ADDISON T. CUTLER 
and TALCOTT PARSONS 
Amherst, 1924 


The Meiklejohn affair, as it has come 
to be called, is an extremely complicated 


piece of business. No simple formula of 


Upton Sinclair’s will quite cover the case, 
and it certainly would appear that any 
alumni statements to the effect that “it 
was simply a matter of maladministration 


with no issues of policy involved” do not 
strike bottom. 


Parts of the affair are still clouded with 
mystery, and it is probable that very few 
individuals hold all the threads of the tan- 
gle in their hands at the present time. 
Neither the trustees nor the alumni fully 
understood the character of the Meiklejohn 
teaching. In fact it looked as if certain 
individuals in these groups had not the 
slightest conception of what the liberal 
college was trying to do; witness the 
charges that ‘atheism and Bolshevism” 
were being taught. 


Il would be unreasinable to expect a full 
knowledge of the educational processes of 
here and now from trustees and alumni 
who are tied up with practical affairs of 
business and who have received their own 
education under another tradition, be the 
differences ever so subtle. And if the elders 
were unfamiliar with what was going on 
in the college, it was no less true that the 
students were ignorant of the administra- 
tive questions involved and of the endless 
diplomacy which went on behind closed 
doors both before the denouement and dur- 
ing it. Rather it would be better to say 
that the students were ignorant of the con- 
tent of the secret diplomacy, but not of its 
existence. From the beginning of our col- 
lege careers it had been common knowledge 
to the members of our class that a struggle 
to oust President Meiklejohn was going on, 
and occasionally bits of news about it 
would leak out, as much things have a way 
of doing. 

Our impressions of Freshman year were 
of course very vague on the subject. Mr. 
Meiklejohn, himself, was abroad on a year’s 
leave of absence and Dean Olds, who is now 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s successor, was acting 
presiuent. With one exception the studies 
of the Freshman year are drill subjects, 
highly uncontroversial. That one excep- 
tion is a course called Social and Economic 
Institutions, which was introduced into the 
curriculum by President Meiklejohn and 
which has served the double function of an 
introduction to the social sciences, and a 
solvent for that stock of preconceptions 
and prejudices which a Freshman brings 
to college along with his other baggage. 
The large majority of our class took this 
course and profited from it, probably more 
than we realized at the time. 


Our Sophomore year was quite different 
in many ways from the preceding one. 
“Prexy” was back from his year’s absence 
and among other things he taught tne 


Sophomore course in philosophy with the 
aid of Prof. Ayres, a younger man of 
considerable brilliance and a strong liberal 
leaning. The latter was one of Mr. Meikle- 
john’s staunchest supporters throughout, 
although he differed with him on many 
This course in Phi- 


losophy together with an “Introductory” 
course in history given by Prof. Laurence 
J. Saunders, struck the keynote of our 
Sophomore studies, both of them being 
chosen by almost the entire class. 


points of Philosophy. 


The history course was a most unortho- 
dox affair. In fact it was almost the an- 
tithesis of the usual “cram” course in 
names and dates. Not only did it stress 
the social, economic and geographical fac- 
tors involved rather’ than the military- 
parliamentary ones, but the subject matter 
was dealt with topically rather than strict- 
ly chronologically. Mr. Saunders could 
lump from prehistoric movements of pop- 
ulation in the steppe-desert belt of Asia 
to a discourse on the probable future of 
the Irish Free State with more agility 
than most historians show in making the 
grade between James the First and the 
Long Parliament. All of which was done 
to the tune of a personality and a Scotch 
wit which made the subjects studied seem 
somewhat more alive than a well embalmed 
mummy, which so frequently symbolizes 
historical teaching. The net result for us 
of this introductory course in history was 
a considerably changed notion of historical 
process. Specialized knowledge in any one 
field of history was left for subsequent 
courses. 


Campaign for Real Sport 


Now, while these courses and others were 
making some changes in our intellectual 
horizon, a large number of our class be- 
came vary much tied up with athletics and 
college activities, as of course is always 
the case. A good test of the Meiklejohn 
influence was whether or not it would 
spread to these men or be limited to the 
so-called ‘intellectuals’ who always have 
been the strongest supporters of Mr. Meik- 
lejohn’s liberal ideals. The metal of the 
athletes was tried when ‘‘Prexy’s” cam- 
paign for the deprofessionalization of col- 
lege athletics came along. 

This campaign it will be remembered 
crystallized in a conference of twelve New 
England college presidents called by Pres- 
ident Meiklejohn for the purpose of devis- 
ing ways and means of getting college 
athletics away from the vicious circle of 
professionalism into which it had fallen, 
and back to a basis of “sport for sport’s 
sake”. The first step of the program which 
this conference decided upon was a change 
of the coaching system from the employ- 
ment of highly-paid, seasonal, professional 
coaches, to that of permanent faculty 
coaches. 


President’s Step Wins Favor 


When this proposition was laid before 
the student body. of Amherst, there 
was some natural hesitation on the part of 
the more athletically inclined students. 
Amherst athletics had been in something 
of a slump .and the prospect of a change 
to faculty coaching did not look toward an 


increase in the success of the teams. Some 
of the athletes looked on the idea with very 
much disfavor. On the other hand, how- 
ever, (and here it is that the influence of 
the Meiklejohn ideals is seen to be in- 
creasingly strong) there were some athletes 
who championed the proposition with en- 
thusiasm, and when it came to a vote in 
the Student Association meeting the de- 
cision of the college body was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the President’s step, 
provided the other colleges would agree to 
do the same. 


Third Year Brings Awakening 


The Junior year saw a great intellectual 
change in most members of the class of 
1924. It is often said that the Sophomore 
year is one of the breaking down of il- 
lusions and prejudices and that the re- 
building must come in the later years. 
During the last year, after having many 
of our old ideas very completely shattered, 
we had a chance to see what the Amherst 
of President Meiklejohn had to offer in 
their place. 

For the first time a large proportion of 
us came under the influence of Prof. Wal- 
ton H. Hamilton in Economies, and con- 
tinued under Prof. Ayres in Philosophy. 
And most of us can say that what these 
two.men in particular gave us in the way 
of solid ground on which to build our go- 
cial, ethical and economic ideas was not 
only very satisfying but also exceedingly 
stimulating for further thought and in- 
vestigation. From them we got the point 
of view that the economic and social order 
was a matter of human arrangements, not 
one of inevitable natural law, and hence 
that it was subject to human control. 


It has seemed to us that the teaching 
of those ticklish subjects was as non-par- 
tisan and disinterested as is humanly pos- 
sible. In economics neither socialism nor 
any other radical system was either di- 
rectly or indirectly advocated but at all 
times the discussion was perfectly free and 
open. Any point of view was welcome to 
be thrashed out thoroughly, and as far as 
possible the facts were made to speak for 
themselves. 


Students Plan Own Course 


Of course by the Junior year everyone 
has begun to specialize to some extent and 
by no means all the class were so strongly 
impressed by the social sciences, Economics, 
Philosophy and Political Science, but a 
large number of the best men were at- 
tracted to this field from others. And ex- 
ample of the enthusiasm for this sort of 
thing was the group major which was ar- 
ranged in “Control in the Economic Order” 
by a group of these men for their Senior 
year. This was to consist of Prof. Ha- 
milton’s course in Economic Control, a Po- 
litical Science seminar under Prof. T. R. 
Powell of Columbia University, and a 
course in the History of European Indus- 
trial Expansion under Prof. Saunders. It 
was to be accompanied by a large amount 
of independent research work in individual 
problems in this field. After the resigna- 
tion of Pres. Meiklejohn, Prof. Powell has 
declined his invitation to john the Amherst 
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faculty and Professors Hamilton and 
Saunders have also resigned so that this 
group major cannot be given. 

All through the year the student body 
was conscious that there was friction in 
the faculty and among the alumni and 
trustees over the administration, but it was 
almost impossible to secure any definite 
We did know that there was 
a very definite split in the faculty and we 
got to think of the members as Old Guard, 
We 
had no doubt that as a group the men 


information. 


New Guard and middle ground men. 


whom we knew to be pro-Meiklejohn were 
the most stimulating and able men of the 
faculty. 

The first rumbling of the actual explo- 
sion was the presence in town of a number 
of younger alumni to confer with a com- 
mittee of trustees, and it came as a sur- 
This occurred less than two 
A number of 
Seniors at once circulated their petition 


asking the trustees about the authenticity 
of the information which they had, and in 
the event of Mr. Meiklejohn’s resignation 
as a result of the charge which they under- 
stood had been brought against him, re- 
fusing to accept their degrees from the 
college. 


prise to us. 
weeks before commencement. 


Juniors Circulate Petition 


In spite of the fact that final ex- 
aminations were almost over’and a large 
number of the Junior class had already 
left town, a similar petition was circulated 
among the remaining members to the ef- 
fect that we would not return to Amherst 
for our Senior year if the President were 
forced to resign. No difficulty was en- 
countered in securing over twenty signa- 
tures in one morning’s work. Many men 
did not sign the petition because of the 
specific way in whcih it was worded, but 
very few were encountered who were not 
in thorough sympathy with the cause of 
Mr. Meiklejohn. 

With the sending of the Senior commit- 
tee to New York for information from the 


trustees, both petitions were stopped for 
purely tactical reasons. Neither was ever 
submitted to the board of trustees. 

Since our petition was binding only in 
the event of its being submitted, there was 
no obligation on anyone not to come back 
this year, and as it has turned out most of 


us have done so. The principle reasons 


seem to be the difficulty of getting any- 
thing worth while out of another institu- 
tion for only one year, and the fact that 
with such a nucleus of men back, it might 
be possible to help out the cause of liberal 
education at Amherst quite appreciably. 

This article is only the personal opinion 
of two men, both of whom were strong 
supporters of Mr. Meikleiohn and it does 
not officially represent the attitude of the 
student body, or of the class of 1924 as a 
whole. However, we have attempted to 
estimate the influence of the Meiklejohn 
administration upon our entire class, not 
simply ourselves. 


Loyal to Meiklejohn Idea 


Wa know for a fact that there are 
a great many of the men of the class, 
probably a majority, who feel essen- 
tially the way we do about the situa- 
tion. Those men are not by any means of 
any one type, or centralized in any one 
fraternity. They are representative of the 
best element, and are pretty widely scatter- 
ed throughout the college. They include 
the “intellectual”? element almost to a man, 
and it is our opinion that they are in gen- 
eral the men who have really come to real- 
ize what Mr. Meiklejohn and his associates 
were trying to do for Amherst, and who 
have come to place the primary value of 
a college in its opportunities for education 
rather than in the many extraneous act- 
ivities of the campus. We are looking, 
not for controversy, but to the maintenance 
of the general educational policy for which 
the Meiklejohn administration stood. And 
for a very considerable group of the present 
Senior class, those educational ideals have 
become so supremely worth while as to be 
the issue on which we will stake a great 
deal. 
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The People’s Colleges 
In Denmark 


By THOMAS BREDSDORFF 
Principal of Roskilde People’s College 


(Died last summer, considered by many the 
srongest man in recent years in People’s 
College movement.) 


Some years ago a Greek editor, who 
wanted to write to his paper about the 
Danish People’s Colleges, paid me a visit, 


asking for information. But as I, ques- 


tioned about the economic genesis of such 
a school, had given some examples, he 
shook his head, saying: If I put that in 
my paper, my readers would believe me to 
be untrue. 


I beg the readers of this little paper not 
to believe me untrue when I tell them that 
a people’s college might be started for ex- 
ample in this way: 

A People’s College teacher, of small 
means, who through a number of years had 
made himself known in different parts of 
the country, having given public lectures, 
became aware of a neighbcrhood, which 
seems to him a suitable place for a people’s 
college. He makes the population of the 
neighborhood understand his wishes. A 
considerable number of people come to- 
gether in order to discuss the matter with 
him, the most of them being peasants, 
among the rest of them perhaps a solitary 
clergyman and some few elementary-school 
teachers. The people’s college teacher sets 
forth his programme. The same evening 
some 10,000 Kroner (about $2,000) are sub- 
scribed, the subscription being perhaps 
more than doubled during the following 
days. The money is handed over to him 
immediately, no mortgage, only a bond be- 
ing required. He buys land and starts 
building. And the school is raised. 

This is the fairy-tale, which the Greek 
would not tell. Because, he said, we never 
could make our peasants do anything simi- 
lar. When the State wishes to erect a 
school, they of course must follow suite. 
But that they themselves should make a 
move, seems unthinkable. 

Well, there are other kinds of peasants, 
perhaps even in Greece. Meanwhile what I 
here have told of the starting of a People’s 
College through the assistance of common 
plain Danish peasants speaks of a love of 
enlightenment and of a faith in the value 
of a private, independent education, which 
is perhaps not quite common in Europe. 
The people, who get the school started do 
not even form a joint-stock company. No; 
they wish the principal of the school to 
have quite a free hand to put the school in 
working order, and take as teachers people 
with whom they can have the best under- 
standing. They find this way the best to 
give the school that individual character, 
without which it would not even be a “peo- 
ple’s college.” 

That this faith in the value of a free en- 
lightenment is so strong in Denmark (even 
Parliament grants money to the schools 
and to the students without meddling in 
the instruction) is due to one Danish man, 
Grundvig. 
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Living- Conception of History 


No space is here left me to tell about 
this remarkable man. Just this: He was a 
clergyman, “skald,” a “chief of the people,” 
“powerfully driven by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity and of history.” He died in 1872, 
but his ideas work and ferment with un- 
limited power in his people. And the Peo- 
ple’s College, of which he is father, is per- 
meated by his “enlightenment of life.” 

What Grundvig taught the men of the 
people’s college was the living view of His- 
tory and the enlightenment consequent to 
that. Past, Present and Fiiture make to 
Grndvig a coherent, living totality. The 
countless generations are not disconnected 
accidental fragments, drifting round on the 
stream of time for some time and then van- 
ishing. No, generations follow the course 
of generations and unite us in one great 
communion of people, those in the grave 
nevertheless always living in that spiritual 
beating of the waves, which rolls forward 
through the times. 


All co-work in Gymnastics 


The Danish People’s Colleges have re- 
ceived their system of gymnastics from 
Sweden. Primitive and Rhythmic gmnastics 
have now largely supplanted the old form 
of gymnastics. They are practised in youth 
societies round in the country. Only a few 
students are strangers to it, when they 
come to the people’s college. In a short 
time they are good co-workers in the gym- 
nastic hall. 

This hour finished the students may 
turn to instruction in Danish. A good deal 
of importance is attached to this also. The 
task is here to create in the students such 
a sound love and respect for their mother- 
tongue, that they may wish to write it 
plainly and naturally and accustom them- 
selves to read it with understanding, being 
able to express in their own words the con- 
tents of what was read. Arithmetic is also 
given a good many hours on the schedule. 
All the knowledge of the elementary school, 
must be revised and expanded. 

The students, it will seem are kept close- 
ly at work: commonly from eight o’clock 
in the morning (with a morning song and 
prayer at 7:45 for those wishing to join 
it) until seven o’clock at night. From 
eight to ten o’clock a good many of them 
work separately helped by the library of 
the school. Or the evening hours pass with 
song or music or recital. 

The winter’s course for young men stops 
on March 8ist. It has lasted five months. 
And the summer school for women stu- 
dents only lasts three months. It is only a 
very short time, many of my readers may 
argue. Yes, but it is very difficult to keep 
the students any longer because of their 
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practical work at home; and very likely it 
is good, too, the three or five months creat- 
ing no difficulty in going back to the work 
left for a time. It would prove itself a 
calamity to our country, if a long time at 
school made the young people strangers to 
the work in the fields, woodlands, and 


homes. As things have now arranged 


themselves, the time at a people’s college 
means a spiritual revival, a strong stimu- 
lus to further self development. The pos- 
sibility of attaining this no one can deny. 

And the people’s college taught them, 
that different as the work is to everyone 
of us, nevertheless, an education exists, 


which is common to us all, attainable 
through the common admission to the su- 
preme goods of the spiritual life. Humani- 
ty is like an immense community consisting 
of millions of huts and cottages and pa- 
laces. But in the midst of the enormous 
mass of buildings is an imposing temple- 
hall. What the warmest hearts have felt 
and what the clearest minds have thought 
of life and its goal is gathered together in 
this hall. To this hall all must have an 
open entrance. 


Informal Nature of Colleges 


Seeing that the people’s college during 
its short time of influence has been able 
to help many young people a little step to- 
wards this common humanity one must seex 
the cause in the expressly personal charac- 
ter of these schools, their free and inde- 
pendent management, the teachers being 
able to meet the need of their own hearts. 
The principal engages his fellow teachers. 
They may be highly different in many 
ways, but common to them all is the under- 
lying view of life, the goal aimed at. No 
certificate is needed, only inclination to 
their work and a creditable training 
(through schools or self-training). 

The students board and lodge at the 
school, which is to some extent like a large 
home, where the principal and his family 
have dinner in common with the students. 
The students have an easy approach to him 
and the teachers for themselves and their 
questions. The result of this intimate liv- 
ing is discipline coming of its own accord. 
All students come of their own free will. 
No certificates beckon. No material ad- 
vantage may be got by virtue of the stay 
at a people’s college. For this reason the 
plurality of the students are always young 
people wishing a spiritual gain and a nour- 
ishment of their souls. That kind of youth 
presents- no problem of discipline. The 
spiritual fellowship among them all makes 
itself felt very early and towers above all 
difficulties. Teachers and students have 
come together to find a common joy and 
strengthening in working towards a better 
understanding of life and its powers. 

Denmark has now nearly eighty people’s 
colleges. They are visited yearly by about 
eight thousand young men and women. The 
cost of a stay at a people’s college is, during 
the winter course 35 kr. ($7.00) a month 
and during the summer course a little less 
a month, all told: tuition, board, lodging. 
Poor students may get up to 25 kr. per 
month from the government. And a peo- 
ple’s college gets a direct government 
grant up to 3000 kr. ($600) a year. 


The state has a surveyor of the schools: 
he sees to it that the school has the number 
of students required for the subsidy, but 
does not meddle with the subjects sched- 
ule or methods. 

Those wishing a more thorough going ex- 
planation of the schools here mentioned 
may get it from an excellent book by Dr. 
A. H. M. Hollman, “Die danische Volk- 
shochschule” (Berlin 1909, Paul Parey). 

But those who wish to understand really 
the spirit and method of the People’s Col- 
leges must come and take a seat in its 
lecture halls and mingle with its students. 
Visitors, wishing a real understanding wiil 
everywhere at our Danish People’s Col- 
leges be very well received. 
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